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HE LaFARGE FAMILY is 
a very distinguished Amer- 
ican family. Mr. John LaFarge, 
the father, was among the 
foremost painters in the Unit- 
ed States at the opening of 
the twentieth century. He is 
best remembered as America’s 
first great ecclesiastical artist, 
notable for his work in stained 
glass and murals. He mar- 
ried Miss Margaret Mason 
Perry in 1860. They were liv- 
ing in Newport, Rhode Island, 
when a son was born to them 
on February 13, 1880 and they 
gave him the name of John, 
like his father. No doubt it 
was the desire of the parents 
that he should follow in his 
father’s footsteps, but young 
John grew up with ideas of 
his own. 

He was sent to Harvard 
University where he graduated 
in 1901. Then his hour of 
decision came and he chose to 
study for the priesthood. He 
went to the University of Inns- 
bruck, Austria, for his theo- 
logical studies and on July 26, 
1905, he was ordained to the 
priesthood. Returning to Amer- 
ica that same year, he joined 
the Jesuit Order and went to 
Woodstock College. For the 
next five years he engaged in 
teaching at Canisius College, 
Buffalo, New York and Loyola 
College, Baltimore, Maryland. 


ATHER LaFARGE began his 

missionary labor in 1910. 
He spent a year as chaplain 
in hospitals and penal institu- 
tions on Welfare Island, New 
York City. From 1911 to 1926 
he labored in Maryland doing 
pastoral and educational work, 
with headquarters at Ridge, 
Md. ‘While he was in Mary- 
land he took a most active part 
in the founding of the Car- 
dinal Gibbons Institute for Ne- 


By EMANUEL ROMERO 


groes at Ridge, Maryland, in 
1924. It offered excellent op- 
portunity for the training of 
Catholic boys and girls. Due 
to lack of financial support, 
after nine years the institu- 
tion had to close its doors, to 
the keen disappointment of 
Father LaFarge and others who 
fostered the work. Yet it served 
as the parent root which gave 
life to the idea of the Cath- 
olic Interracial Council, for it 
was the first national Catholic 
project for Negroes in the 
United States that was both 
Catholic and interracial. 


In 1926 Father LaFarge re- 


given the degree of LL.D by 
Georgetown University. 
Father LaFarge is an accom- 
plished linguist, being familiar 
with as many as twelve dif- 
ferent languages, some of 
(Cont. on page 6) 


turned to New York City as|f 
one of the associate editors of |} 


the Jesuit publication America. 
He is now in his twenty-fifth 
year of continuous service on 
the staff, having served as as- 
sociate editor from 1926 to 
1943, executive editor from 
1944 to 1948 and again as as- 
sociate editor to date. 


Through the medium of his 
voice and his pen he has labor- 
ed without ceasing in the in- 
terracial cause. The remark- 
able part of it is that he has 
lived a busy and active lifé in 
many other fields. He has 
been spiritual director and 
chaplain of the Liturgical Arts 
Society, the Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace, 
the Scandinavian League of St. 
Ansgar, besides guiding the 
destinies of the Catholic Lay- 
men’s Union and the Catholic 
Interracial Council of NeW 
York. To these may be added 
his active participation in the 
Rural Life Conference and his 
Vice-chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on African Students 
in North America. He has 
lectured before many learned 
bodies, many of which have 


honored him. In 1949 he was 
= 


Negro Press Scores Mr. Farley 


Editorial in the Chicago Defender 


PEAKING before the Florida 
Chamber of Commerce last 
week, James A. Farley, former 
Democratic national chairman, 
was reported to have suggest- 
ed that Mr. Truman forget his 
civil rights program and let 
the Southerners solve the race 
problem their way. 

This suggestion, Mr. Farley 
said, would lead to national 
as well as party unity. Of 
course, Mr. Farley does not 
include Negroes when he 
speaks of the nation and the 
Democratic party. We just 
don’t count. 

If Mr. Farley is interested 
in unity his suggestion is the 
last one that will achieve it. 


The point of view expressed 
by Mr. Farley reveals far more 
about the character of Mr. 
Farley than it does about, the 
issue he discussed. 


We do not regard the re- 
marks of Mr. Farley very 
seriously. They are too stupid 
to get our dander up. 


Giving the civil rights prob- 
lem back to the Southerners 
for settlement is like asking 
a confirmed crook to draft a 
law against burglary. Imagine 
Governer Talmadge pushing 
fairsemployment practices in 
Georgia! Somebody is nuts 
and we have a sneaking sus- 
picious that it is Mr. Farley. 


A Saint for the People 


St. Francis De Sales, Bishop, 
Confessor and Docter 


by Virginia Sobotka 


T. FRANCIS DE SALES 
was born in France of 
wealthy, aristocratic parents. 
He was consecrated Bishop of 
Geneva at the age of thirty- 
five. Nevertheless he was a 
man for the people. He insist- 
ed that the devout life was 
compatible with any state of 
life and that “It is not merely 
an error but a heresy” to hold 
otherwise. He was a prolific 
writer and by his concise, clear 
style he made spiritual instruc- 
tion possible not only for the 
highly educated but for the 
mass of the people as well. 


Living at the time of the 
Lutheran revolt, St. Francis 
was sent to Cablois, a region 
near Geneva, Switzerland, the 
stronghold of Calvinism. Cath- 
olic worship was forbidden in 
this region and several attempts 
were made on his life, but he 
persisted in his efforts to halt 
Protestantism. By his preach- 
ing and by the many pamphlets 
and leaflets which he wrote to 
explain Catholic doctrine he 
was able to bring about 72,000 


QUEST FOR DIGNITY—by Thomas Roy Peyton, M.D. 
—156 pp.—Warren F. Lewis, Los Angeles. publisher—$3. 
Reviewed by Monica Durkin. Grandson of a slave, son of a 
policeman, Brooklyn-born Doctor Thomas Roy Peyton has 
written an entertaining biography under the title, “Quest for 
Dignity.” In this readable and unpretentious little volume Dr. 
Peyton outlines the struggle which faces the Negro physician 
who seeks to practice in a specialized medical area and, in- 
cident by incident, builds up a history of how race discrimina- 
tion operates in the world of American medical circles. 


FOREIGN STUDY 

After a few years of general practice following his gra- 
duation from the Long Island College of Medicine (a grade A 
school and ordinarily an open sesame to the most sacrosanct 
professional spheres) the author decided to devote himself 
to the field of proctology. His efforts to gain the particular 
type of training and experience he needed have led him to 
become a frequenter of far places. Indeed he found that his 
ambition was thwarted and derided in his own country. To 
secure any opportunity to study or participate in clinics he was 
forced to apply to Canadian, European, and South American 


hospitals. 


There he found to his joy that color is not a barrier 


(Continued on page 7) 


Beyond Humanism 


Reviewed by KERRAN DUGAN, C.S.C. 
John Julian Ryan. Sheed and Ward. $3.00. 


Mr. Ryan applies, in his lat- 
est werk, a vital understand- 
ing of Thomistic principles and 
an awareness of the plight of 
modern man to the problem of 
modern man’s education. I use 
the word vital advisedly, be- 
cause his scholastic bent in no 
way clouds a genuine and 
clear view of the whole man, 
who, plagued with a tendency 
to dis-unity, is called to a 
unity of knowledge, work and 
worship. 

What Mr. Ryan means by 
his title is that the solution to 
the problem of man working 
out his personal develgpment 
in the present social situation 
must go beyond pagan human- 
ism. The solution he offers is 
what others have already re- 
ferred to as Christian human- 
ism. 

Dignity of Person Attacked 

Christian humanism and pa- 
gan humanism are allies, and 
not enemies, insofar as both 
are at battle for the dignity of 
the human person. 

One must beware, perhaps, 
the danger of over-emphasiz- 
ing the evil of the moment in 
which one lives, but I think 


Protestants back to the faith. 
The most famous of St. Fran- 
cis’ work is “The Introduction 
to the Devout Life” which was 
written as instruction for a 
cousin of his who sought 
spiritual direction from him 
but which became a spiritual 
guide for all laymen and is a 
religious best seller even to- 
day. Another of his spiritual 
daughters was St. Jane Frances 
de Chantal, who under his 
guidance founded the Institute 
of the Visitation of the Blessed 
Virgin, a cloistered order. 
Because of the abundance 
of his writing and because he 
wrote for the great body of 


jit is very safe to say that the - 


human person is at the pre- 
sent moment suffering a more 
dis-integrating attack than at 
any other moment in our im- 
mediate tradition. And the 
attack is accumulative, appar- 
ently—and unfortunately. 

What the attack has already 
accomplished is most obvious, 
on the practical level, in the 
various aspects of the separa- 
tion and _ disintegration of 
science, prudence and art— 
knowing (with wisdom and 
understanding), doing and 
making. There are even some 
Catholic ethicists who hold the 
mistaken view that the devel- 
opment of one virtue alone 
automatically develops all 
the virtues. But this is in no 
way true to nature. A person 
is a center of attribution and 
responsibility, and not a mere 
combination of separate attri- 
butes and responsibilities. The 
more separate operations be- 
come, the more disintegrated 
they become. 

Mr. Ryan,who constantly al- 
ludes to the cause of all of 
our tendencies to evil, Origin- 

(Cont. on page 7) 


the people, St. Francis De Sales 
has been named patron of the 
Catholic Press. Let us invoke 
his aid in making the Catholic 
press as courageously apostolic 
as he was. 


Collect 


O God, by whose gracious 
will blessed Francis, Thy con- 
fessor and bishop, became all 
things to all men, for the salva- 
tion of souls; grant, we beseech 
Thee that we, filled with the 
sweetness of Thy love, may by 
the guidance of his counsels and 
by the aid of his merits attain 
unto the joys of everlasting life. 
Through our Lord. 
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War Crisis and the Apostolate 


Foreseen catastrophe naturally provokes a consideration of 

the uselessness of human effort, and a consequent passive 
acceptance of whatever lies ahead. A man with a farm border- 
ing a river on the verge of overflowing its banks and flood- 
in the surrounding countryside is not likely to begin his spring 
planting. Although such inaction may very well be the result 
of sound judgment on the part of the farmer, it is well to re- 
member that for the lay apostle the seed must be sown no 
matter how little time or chance there appears to be for it to 
take root. There is a definite temptation for those bent on an 
effort to restore the world to Christ to give way to a feeling 
of helplessness in ‘the face of such statements as the recent 
one of our President. “We are on the brink of war’. It is as 
though the effort had failed, the chance had been lost, and 
the expedition of further energies for the Christianization of 
society must at least be postponed until some possible future 
when the last “cease-fire” has been ordered. 


SUCH AN ATTITUDE, aside from its, perhaps, too ready ac- 
ceptance of a world upheaval that might still be averted, man- 
ifests an ignorance of three very important truths. One is 
that the work of restoring the world to Christ is a continuous, 
ceaseless, and ever present task of every Christian living in 
the world, in such a way that whatever a Christian be fight- 
ing for at any particular time this at least he must be fighting 
for all the time. The work of Christianization of the world is 
as much the task of the prisoner walking his “last mile” in the 
death house as that of the full time lay apostle. Chesterton 
entitles one of his penetrating esseys “The Flag of the World”. 
Every man must be truly devoted to the world of men. Every 
Christian knows he can exercise this devotion only by giving 
the world what it needs, Christ. 

The second truth that is lost sight of is that, generally 
speaking, crises are favorable to Christianity. Experience and 
history both bear this out. Do we not all know of cases of 
previously mediocre men meeting an emergency with remark- 
able Christian fortitude and selflessness? These are no mean 
victories when we consider that it is the lukewarm, or med- 
iocre, that Christ would vomit out of His mouth. History, as 
we all know, is full of instances, from the time of St. Stephen 
onward, wherein the blood of martyrs gave birth to Christian 
people. 

But most important of all, this attitude of helplessness dis- 
regards the fact that a seed of love spread by an apostolate, 
unlike the seed of the farmer, cannot fail to take root, through 
at a time and place of God’s choosing. It is but for us to con- 
tinue to perform the tasks before us and to leave with God 
the time of harvest. Who knows, the untiring efforts of groups 
of lay apostles to serve the poor may well be instrumental in 
giving courage and joy to the heart of a Christian whose 
smile in the face of death shall transform his Communist per- 
secutor into another St. Paul for a future Christian renais- 


sance. 
JAMEE GUINAN 


Big City Horrors 


N THIS MONTH of the Holy Family which lived for a while 

in a stable, we are horrified by the terrible tales of 
families in several large cities burning to death in stables or 
reconverted buses or rooms which were declared safe by recent 
fire inspectors. Most of these were Negroes hemmed in by 
restrictive covenants. Thousands of other families are living 
in dread of the same fate in their rooms heated by portable oil 
stoves which can be overturned so easily by a small child. 
These families are paying sometimes $25 a week for these 
rooms. In one case the parents were at a tavern while their 
children were burning to death in a barn. A terrible thing 
but we cannot throw stones until we have stayed continually 
day and night in such a dingy place with no hopes of a 
decent home. 

Worse even thar the physical dangers by fire and disease 
are the moral dangers of such overcrowding and utter lack of 
privacy. The family is forced apart as there is no room in the 
home for recreation or study or rest. Holy families in the 
city demand heroic sanctity. 

The public must step in to solve this terrible emergency 
where private industry for profit has failed to house its work- 
ers. The first way is by building low-cost unsegregated homes 
with five to seven rooms. These should not follow the example 
fo one project where 3,500 families are being displaced and 
only 1,400 homes being built. The second, and this is the real 
cure, is by getting out of the big cities. Chambers of Commerce 
of most large cities were shocked because the 1950 census 
figures showed a drop in population. But we were delighted. 
They say traffic can no longet move in the cities so stores are 
going out where there is less traffic and room for parking. ' 


HE DEATH of a seven- 

month-old baby who burn- 
ed to death in his crib when 
an oil stove in an attic flat 
exploded, brought the total to 
twelve of deaths resulting from 
fires in illegal or improperly 
converted homes. The tragic 
deaths occurred in the past 
month and only point out 
more sharply than ever the 
lack of housing for Negroes 
in Chicago. 


One fire in which six per- 
sons lost their lives, three of 
them children, occurred in a 
converted stable. The other 
in which five children died 
was a converted woodshed and 
wheelless bus. 


In the first case a blue ribbon 
jury recommended that the 
owners of the stable be cri- 
minally prosecuted for not ob- 
serving the building code.and 
for maintaining a fire hazard. 
As yet the state attorney’s of- 
fice has taken no action. Anoth- 
er special coroner’s jury of 
the ,blue ribbon variety is. in- 
vestigating the secogél shack 
fire. 


Mayor Kennelly Fights 
for Housing 


Coinciding with the reports 
of the tragic fires and loss of 
life, was Mayor Martin H. 
Kennelly’s appearance before 
four committees considering 
policy resolutions to approve 
the New York Life Insurance 
redevelopment project, who 
were squabbling over the clos- 
ing of Cottage Grove Avenue 
between thirty-first and thirty- 
fifth streets which must be 
done before New York Life 
will go ahead with their re- 
development project. Mayor 
Kennelly said: 


“Every day we read of 
shack fires and people being 
burned to death in Chicago’s 
run-down neighborhoods. The 
New York Life project will 
provide decent housing for 
many of these people. 


“The issue of diverting 
traffic four blocks to make 
way for the project is ridi- 
culous... We have knocked 
down private housing, stores, 
and a nursing home to make 
way for the Congress St. 
superhighway and Washing- 
ton blvd. will be closed for 
six months for bridge re- 
pairs. If we can do this for 
a highway, we can certainly 
do it for housing.” 


‘ 


NEGRO REFUSED JOB 
HE CHICAGO Urban Lea- 
gue this week accused the 
Chicago Union Station of violat- 
ing President Truman’s execu- 
tive order prohibiting racial 
discrimination in employment 
for civil service and federal 
contracts, 

The League cited the case of 
James Lee who answered the 
station’s ad in a local daily 
paper asking for mail handlers. 
Lee, a veteran of World War 
II, and three friends were 
told by the receptionist hand- 
ing our applications, ‘‘We have 
nothing for you boys today.” 

Lee told League officials that 
all white applicants after them 
were given application blanks. 

Lee said he went to the 
office of the superintendent, 
Clarence P. Fisher, who told 
him the white mail handlers 
would not work with him. 

Investigation by the League 
disclosed that the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, a federal agen- 
cy which normally does the 
hiring for the railroads, had 
placed an order with the state 
employment service for mail 
handlers for the Christmas 
rush—white only. 

The League has sent letters 
of protest to Mrs. Thomasina 
Norford, minorities consultant 
for the United States Employ- 
ment Service, and to J. A. 
Thomas, industrial relations 


director of the National Urban 
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League. 
Unemployed Negro a Suicide 

A NINETEEN - YEAR - OLD 
unemployed youth shot him- 
self in the temple Saturday 
morning after dictating a fare- 
well note to his sister in which 
he told his girl friend he was 
going to California. Police 
learned that the young suicide, 
Charles E. Bassett, 5851 In- 
diana Ave., had been despon- 
dent for some time over his in- 
ability to get a job. He killed 
himself while visiting his fam- 
ily at 3601 Vernon Ave. 

His brother, Lawrence, 17, 
and two sisters, Myrtle - and 
Irene, were in another part of 
the house when they heard the 
shot, and their father, Clarence, 
51, was knocking at the back 
door to get in. 

The youth made a will, his 
sister, Myrtle, said, and then 
had her write to his girl friend 
saying in part that he was 
“letting her go” and that he 
was going to California. 

She said he refused money 
she offered him, saying she had 
done enough for him already. 

Charles killed himself with 
his father’s gun which the elder 
Bassett always kept in a locked 
drawer. 

“How he got the drawer un- 
locked, I don’t know,” said the 
father sadly. 

A coroner’s jury ruled young 
Bassett killed himself while 
temporarily insane. 





Dr. Bunche To Welfare Workers 


ON SUNDAY evening, No- 


problem. Dr. Bunche spoke 


vember 26, Dr. Ralph Bunche; with earnestness of the clear 


towered to the height of his 
six feet plus to inform the con- 
vention of New York State 
Welfare Workers meeting at 
the Hotel Commodore some- 
thing of the current challenge 
to democracy from individuals 
leftein want by the last war, 
the change effected by the Ko- 
rean war and the failure of 
governments, “even including 
democracies,” to provide ade- 
quately for minority groups. 

Speaking of the United Na- 
tions’ care for displaced per- 
sons, for children and for gen- 
eral health provisions as in the 
case of Greece, he déplored 
the inadequacy of food given 
to starving nations, but added 
that even a half-cup of milk 
per day does something to 
help keep life in famished 
people. The Korean War, 
creating employment in de- 
fense work as well as hiring 
many men to fight, remedies 
orm “gg coon but does not 
give basic solution to the 
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The Chamber didn’t mention that families cannot find places 


to live in the cities and are forced out. They didn’t mention 
that city air is becoming too filthy to breathe. The new UN 
building air was poisoned by Consolidated Edison fumes. 
Scientists have told of the many dangers in Los Angeles “smog” 
which industry has caused. There has been a great boom in 
real estate outside atomic bomb range of large cities but real 
estate men say it is merely a desire for a place in the country. 
In self-defence, both of body and soul, let us forsake the 
large cities. 


need that welfare workers es- 
pecially act seriously as repre- 
senting the state whose duty 
it is to provide for its people 
in want. He cited the Negro 
people as one minority group 
facing discrimination and pre- 
judice. 

Dr. Bunche’s great belief is 
in people; he quoted the Unit- 
ed Nations charter beginning, 
“We, the people...”; this ap- 
pears to be the motivation that 
that helped him as mediator 
between the Israeli and Arab 
groups in Palestine. Admitt- 
ing that some folks are un- 
pleasant, he attributes this to 
original sin. We are not saints 
or sinners entirely, he be- 
lieves, and he pleads with so- 
cial workers that they treat 
clients as individual people 
with real dignity. 


SUN HERALD ENTHUSIAST 
Dear Bud, 

Are you all getting that new 
paper, “The Sun Herald”? I hope 
so. If not, scrape up the dough, 
\1t’s well worth it. It’s splendid. 
1t’s Catholic in its seriousness, 
in its fun, in its effective de- 
bunking of modern values. 1 
read it wiilh zest and with joy 
and I feel like I used to feel 
in the old days when I'd read the 
“American Review” and “The 
Colosseum.” You ought to get a 
gang together and try to spread 
that paper around. I’ve seen no 
mention of it in many Catholic 
papers and it makes me mad. 
If “The Sun Herald” fails we 
Catholics ought to be ashamed 
of ourselves, If it doesn’t fail 
(and please God it won't), if 
Catholics read it and others read 
it, this country will turn into 
somedhing yet. Well, that’s that, 
but again I say, that’s the truth. 
That liitle twit of paper did my 
heart good. 

God bless you! 
A Franciscan 
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CATHOLIC MISSISSIPPI U. EDITOR WELCOMES NEGROES 


By J. G. COUGHLIN—Special to the Pittsburgh Courier 


University, Miss.— College 
student night-riders, wearing 
rebel hats, burned a Ku Klux 
Klan cross on the Ole Miss 
campus last week as protest 
against an editorial appearing 
in the college paper—The Mis- 
sissippian. The editorial fav- 
ored “admission of qualified 
Negroes to Ole Miss, Mississippi 
State and other state-supported 
schools.” 

Attracting a crowd of some 
three hundred fellow-students, 
the young hot-heads circulated 
a petition demanding resigna- 
tion of college editor, Albin 
Krebs, 22, Catholic, and a nat- 
ive of Pascagoula, Miss., who, 
in the lead editorial of Oct. 27 
issue of the Mississippian had 
taken a stand for progress. 

Wrote Editor Krebs: 

“It’s the only answer to our 
age-old problem of ‘the Negro.’ 
When given the full education- 
al opportunities he deserves 
as a citizen of the state and 
nation, the Negro will raise his 
own standards. 

..“Somehow, we feel that a 
great number of Ole Miss stu- 
dents feel much the same way 
about the question.. We think 
they believe in the principles 
of justice for all, of fair play, 
of the dignity of the individual. 
We think they believe in the 
basic principles of the Consti- 
tution of the United States.” 

In fairness to Old Miss it 
must be stated that a great 
number of its students agree 
with the young editor. But, 
as usual, the bigots and race- 
baiters made the most. noise. 

As the huge gasoline-soaked 
cross flared beneath Krebs’ dor- 
mitory window, shouts of “We 
want a new editor! We want 
Krebs’ resignation!” went up. 
But forty-five of those, after 


more rational consideration 
next day, withdrew their 
names. 


Nevertheless, the petition has 
been presented to the student 
council and it is possible that 
Krebs’ stand may cost him his 
job and the monthly $100.00 
salary which he needs to finish 
his senior year. 


The student council, which 
has great power on the Ole 
Miss campus, wisely deferred 
consideration of the petition 
until the clamor dies down. 
The student council may call a 
referendum to determine whe- 
ther Krebs keeps his job. How- 
ever, in view of the small num- 
ber of petition signers, it seems 
a safe bet that Krebs stays on. 

As for the young editor, he 
isn’t backing down one bit, ex- 
cept for publicly expressing re- 
grets that the incident brought 
bad publicity to the university. 

“The editorial expressed my 
Sincere conviction and I am 
standing by it,” he said as pro- 
tests came in from Ole Miss 
alumni. 

In the controversial editorial, 
young Krebs predicted denun- 
ciations from such Mississip- 
pians as Congressman John 
Rankin: 

“Of course,” wrote Krebs, 
“highly emotional people, who 
see ‘Red’ when the word ‘Ne- 
gro’ is mentioned, will imme- 
diately start, upon reading this, 
to get excited and call up as 
evidence for their argument, 
segregation.” 


,Krebs wasn’t disappointed!! 
..Rankin labeled the editorial 
as “shocking.” In a speech be- 
fore the Tupelo Rotary Club 
last Monday he was very dis- 
tressed and charged that “it 
was influenced by the very 
Communist element with which 
we are now. locked in a death 
struggle.” : 

He warned that Communists 
occupy important places all 
over the United States and are 
attempting to ruin the South 
through the medium of enfor- 
ced equality with the Negroes. 
He said that this was unfair 
in the extreme to both races. 
Mr. Rankin said these forces 
are making their influence felt 
through lesser lights. 

Replied Krebs: 

“I am honored to be placed 
in the same category as Prof. 
Albert Einstein, whom Rankin 
also once called a Communist 
because he would not agree 


with him.” 

Although ringleaders of the 
cross-burning episode are well 
known on the campus, no dis- 
ciplinary action will be taken, 
official attitude being that stu- 
dents had just as much right 
to protest as Krebs had to ex- 
press his opinion. They chose 
to ignore the fact that, by us- 
ing the notorious symbol of 
the lawless Ku Klux Klan, a 
few irresponsible ~ hooligans 
brought disgrace to a student 
body of more than twenty-six 
hundred young men and wo- 
men, most of whom would have 
no part in such an un-Amer- 
ican demonstration. 

Ole Miss officials were quick 
to disclaim any responsibility 
for the brash young man’s 
writings and made it clear that 
“the editorial does not express 
the policy of the university.” 

In a speech before a meeting 
of the Tennessee Federation of 


Women’s Clubs, University 
Chanceller J. D. Williams last 
week tried to pass the whole 
incident off as a joke: 

“We had an editor who wrote 
an editorial. That was our ex- 
citement this year.” was all he 
would say about the affair. 

Other Ole Miss instructors 
also minimized the incident. 

Old Miss public relations 
man, Gene Roper, certainly not 
in sympathy with the stand 
taken by Krebs, nevertheless 
insisted that the young student 
was sincere in his belief and 
discounted an accusation that 
Krebs had been in search of 
publicity and a good job on 
some newspaper up North. 

“Albin is a smart boy and if 
he had been trying to promote 
his own interests he would 
have waited until nearer gradu- 
ation time to stir up this kind 
of publicity.. As it is, he may 
lose his job and he needs the 








The Liturgy 


OST THINGS are not near- 

ly so good in possession 

as in anticipation. Today some- 
one was telling me how let- 
down he always felt on Christ- 
mas night, and he spoke as if 
the feeling were a universal 
one. And if Christmas meant 
only presents and the tree and 
turkey to him, he was right 
in feeling let-down when the 
presents were opened, the tree 
stripped and the turkey only 
a pleasant memory. But ac- 
tually Christmas is the one 
reality whose possession ex- 
ceeds its anticipation. At 
Christmas we get Christ. You 
feel the Church positively 
straining for His coming dur- 
ing Advent — “Stir up thy 
power, we beseech Thee, O 
Lord, and come”—“The Lord 
shall come; run to meet Him” 
—it mounts to a crescendo of 
excitement until, on Christmas 
Eve, the Church, like a jubil- 
ant child unable to keep such 
wonderful news to herself any 
longer, bursts out with “This 
day you shall know that the 
Lord will come, and save us: 
and in the morning you shall 
see His glory.” (I particular- 


Virginia Sobotka 


ly like that phrase “in the 
morning”; there’s the true spirit 
of childhood—not next year, 
not next week, but right away, 
in the morning.) 


But does all this glory burst 
like a sky-rocket on Christ- 
mas Day and leave nothing for 
the post-Christmas season but 
the burnt stick of past splen- 
dor? Not at all; look at the 
liturgy for January. It’s a 
liturgy of beginnings, of new- 
ness, and the keynote is set 
by the Christmas preface, still 
in use at the beginning of the 
month, “....through the mys- 
tery of the Word made flesh, 
the new light of thy glory hath 
shone upon the eyes of our 
mind so that while we acknow- 
ledge God in visible form 
we may through Him be drawn 
to the love of things invisible.” 
The visible Christ, now an In- 
fant, is starting already to 
draw us through Himself to 
the Father. 


HE FEASTS of Jan. seem 
in a special way to show 
that “All the ends of the 
earth have seen the salvation 
of our God.” First the Kings 


by Virginia Sobotka 





Of The New Year 


come to Him, there are of 
course martyrs, bishops, ab- 
bots, and virgins commemo- 
rated, and then there are the 
feasts of St. Peter’s Chair and 
the Conversion of St. Paul, 
with the Church Unity Octave 
lying between them, with its 
prayers for the coming of all 
men to the oneness of the true 
church. Indeed, January is a 
cross-section of the Church 
Universal and a fitting month 
to start the year. 


And what should all this 
newness, this array of people 
paying tribute to Christ, mean 
to us? It’s expressed in the 
collect for the octave day of 
the Epiphany: “O God, whose 
only-begotten Son appeared in 
the substance of our flesh, 
grant, we beseech thee, that 
we may be inwardly reformed 
by Him, whom we recognize 
to have been outwardly like 
ourselves.” May the saints of 
this month show us that what 
they have done we can do, and 
may Christ Himself give us the 
grace to follow Him through- 
out this new year. 


money to finish school.” 

Roper’s publicity releases 
tried to pass the cross-burning 
off as “just a good-humored 
crowd—something like a pep 
rally.” But there is no getting 
away from the fact that some 
of the students were really 
after Krebs’ scalp. 

Members of the Mississippian 
staff, apparently liberal in 
their views, were solidly behind 
Krebs, but they admitted there 
was bitter opposition. 

“There are a surprising num- 
ber of liberals who agree with 
Albin,” one of them said: “And 
most of the others uphold his 
right to express his opinion 
editorially.” 

But townspeople around Ox- 
ford, and most other Mississip- 


pians I talked to, were out- 


spoken in their denunciatioin: 

“He’s just a stubborn young 
smart alec,” said a woman em- 
ploye of the weekly Oxford 
Eagle, where the Mississippian 
is printed. ‘“He’ll argue that 
this telephone is white if some- 
one says it’s black.” 

Other comments heard a- 
round town: 

“He’s nothing but a radical.” 

“A Communist.” 

“They .should .censor .the 
school paper to keep such stuff 
as that out of it.” 

“They not only should fire 
him off the paper, they ought 
to expel him from the univer- 
sity.” 

Before leaving .to attend a 
meeting of the National Asso- 
ciated Collegiate Press in Chi- 
cago Thursday, the college edi- 
tor put this week’s edition to 
bed with a half page of letters 
to the editor, most of which 
denounced his stand, or gave 
it only partial endorsement. 

Among those denouncing him 
were: 

“Your editorial, ‘A Stand for 
the Negroes, though perhaps 
very sincerely urged, appears 
to me to abound in fallacies, 
and appears to be wholly spu- 
rious and wholly counterfeit 
...the Supreme Court decisions 
are based on the radical Re- 
publican Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments, which 
amendments were forced upon 
the South during the unfor- 
tunate Reconstruction era.... 
but, despite your clamor, I 
trust the South will remain 
true to her duty, in the light 
of the natural inequality of 
the races; that she will brook 
no appeasers and submit to 
no ideology of ‘democracy,’ 
and that she will defend her 
civilization — preferably by 
reason, but if necessary by 
force.”—Elmore D. Greaves Jr., 
Oxford, Miss. 

“I would be eager to do any- 
thing I could to help secure 
better schools for the Negroes. 
But I hope that my school and 
my church shall always be 
white.”—Robert Hodges, Uni- 
versity, Miss. 

“It is sickening to have peo- 
ple of high (?) places lean over 
backwards to agitate the Ne- 
gro question which might re- 
main dormant if allowed to 
do so.”—Dr. J. W. Ellis, Drew, 
Miss, 

“I can well understand why 
such an article would anta<o- 
nize my fellow-students, hut 


(Cont. on page 8) 
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.Washington Reporter 


By BETTY DELANEY 


YEAR AGO this reporter 

decided to start the New 
Year right, and left a little 
_Minnesota town along the 
Mississippi to join the Wash- 
ington FH staff. Now looking 
back over the months of 1950, 
the one humble lesson learned 
is the one St. Vincent de Paul 
knew so well.... that charity 
is the hardest thing in the 
world to give. 

Give we must. But to whom? 
How divide it? How to get at 
the heart of the trouble. FH 
is often criticised for its “in- 
discriminate” giving, and in- 
deed we do often feel perhaps 
our charity has been misplaced. 

It was the day before 
Thanksgiving that we took 
baskets of canned goods to our 
Seaton Place neighbors and 
the same afternoon one little 
girl came down to thank us. 
“We'll bring you some turkey 
and cake tomorrow!” she said, 
as she dashed back up the} 
street. 

“Hummm.... so that family 
can afford turkey and cake?” 
we thought. “So we’ve done 
it again.... given out our 
charity to someone who didn’t 
need it.” 

TWENTY TO A TURKEY 


But she didn’t bring us any 
turkey. Late Thanksgiving Day 
she came in empty-handed and 
blurted out in a woebegone 
tone, “Twenty people sat down 
to our turkey.... and there 
wasn’t anything but bones 
left!” 

We reflected that perhaps 
it’s humanly impossible to ad- 
minister charity perfectly.... 
and after all, isn’t God in His 
Heaven to balance the books? 

Then they tell us. “Why do 
you feed those drunks? They 
could grow fat on the money 
they spend on ‘sneaky-pete.’ 
Why do you give them clothes? 
....They hock ’em down the 
street and buy a bottle.” 

Yes, we know. 

Didn’t an old friend of ours 
come in yesterday and tell us 
he was going on a job and 
needed a token to get there? 
So Director Mary Houston 
reaches for a token in the 
drawer. Our friend gets up, 
starts over to the desk when 
suddenly a bottle slips out of 
a worn pocket and clunks to | 
the floor. 

“Haven’t even taken the lid 
off yet,” our friend offers by 
way of apology. 

“Well then, maybe you can 
trade it in for a token, hum?” 


“ suggests our Director. 


They have a good chuckle 
to ease his embarassment. 
Yes, he guesses he can. 

Sometimes it’s cold on those 
construction jobs, especially if 
you’re not dressed right. And 
the fellows tell us they can al- 
ways manage to get a drink 
....but it’s not so easy to get 


something to eat. U.S. Lines 
Sometimes in a flash of un- West 23rd 
derstanding we see a drink New York, 


the way it looks to them.... 
not as a luxury, nor even as 
a vice. But rather the first 
necessary of life, prized above 
food, or clothing, or a job. 
These can not be always had. 
But a drink to keep you going 
until the next one. That’s 
important. 

Please don’t accuse us of 


’ giving the wink to this-tipsy- 
- turvy concept of life. 


We just 


realize their right to life too. 


And so we give them your old 
overcoats.... a sandwich, a 
room for the night... a street- 
ear token, while we analyze 
the contemporary society that 
forms them. Here is the heart 
of the matter. 


FAINT HEART NEVER WON 


The Volunteers were study- 
ing the liturgy of the next 
Sunday’s Mass and decided as 
a practical application to at- 
tend daily Mass during the 
week, or at least make a visit 
every day. 

The next day was a. legal 
holiday and one particular Vol 
overslept the time for Mass. 
It was a busy day, and he 
didn’t remember the visit until 
8 p.m. Smitten by his con- 
science, he dashed out of the 
house and down to the parish 
church. The doors were al- 
ready locked for the night. 

Undaunted, he hurried off 
to the next parish. He arrived 


; panting on the steps and tried 


the door. Locked! 

Off to Catholic University! 
If parish churches all lock their 
doors at nightfall, at least 
Catholic U ought to be open. 
Just have to make that visit! 

First to the student chapel. 
Locked! 

Just one chance left. Try 
the hall where the priests cele- 
brate their Masses. At last! 
A side altar is open. The 
Volunteer kneels and makes 
his visit. ‘“‘One’s word is not 
to be taken lightly,” sayeth the 
persistent Vol. 

Perhaps some of this fervor 
can be traced to our last Day 
of Recollection. Father Paul 
H. Furfey, head of Catholic U. 
Sociology Department and a 
retreat master very much in 
demand, really blasted us out 
of our seats with his dynamic 
approach to Christian love. 


PARISHIONERS AWAKE 


How many Sundays have we 
sat back for the sermon with 
a tinge of impatience in our 
hearts, wondering when they 
will come... these words from 
the pulpit of our churches, 
“The Negro’s place is here, in 
the Mystical Body of Christ.” 

One day it happened. We 
were distributing the Catholic 
Interracialist at one of the 
churches in a predominantly 
white neighborhood. We had 
asked the pastor to make an an- 
nouncement to avoid possible 
misunderstanding. 

At this particular Mass it 
was not only announced, but 


SEND GOOD READING FOR SAILORS 


Send Catholic magazines to ships for crew members and pass- 


CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


AROUND FRIENI 





the celebrant spoke to the full 
church about the gravity of 
the race problem in this city. 
He told them this evil would 
eventually be solved only 
through the charity of Christ’s 
church, and urged them to 
pick up a paper on their way 
out in order to study the 
Catholic stand on this ques- 
tion. 

The response was overwhelm- 
ing. We soon ran out of 
papers and had to rush back 
to the Center for more. 

Setting a good example in 
race relations in Washington, 
D.C., is the present integration 
of Catholic schools in all levels 
of education. Many Negro 
pupils are already integrated 
into the Catholic school sys- 
tem throughout the city and 
the number will increase as 
they apply. This puts Catholic 
schools out in front of the 
public school system which 
still clings tenaciously to its 
tradition of segregation. 

This deliberate effort at in- 
tegration in Catholic schools 
is likely t® prove the greatest 
blow to segregated schools yet 
dealt in this city. 

The number of Negro youth 
who will now benefit by Cath- 
olic education far outweighs 
the isolated cases of parents 
who have withdrawn their 
children in protest to integra- 
tion, 

Results of a recent survey 
conducted by Sociology students 
at Catholic U indicate general 
approval of this integration. 
However, one volunteer who 
was working on the survey in- 
terviewed a parent who took 
his child out of first grade 
when he learned Negro chil- 
dren were attending the school. 
He implied that he didn’t want 
his child to marry a Negro. 


CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Our Christmas party for the 
children of Seaton Place was 
held in the school auditorium 
of St. Augustine’s on December 
23rd. Parents were invited 
to attend the first part, at 
which time the children sang, 
danced and acted a play. Re- 
freshments were served. After 
the program was over the chil- 
dren’s Christmas party began 
with more singing, games, and 
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A HAPPY CHRISTMAS 
HE WONDERFUL season of 
Christmas is past. Here 
it was that same hectic, happy 
time of parties and gifts, and 


of all kinds of unexpected 
joys — an unusual stage set 
that somehow (through the 


help of Blessed Martin, we are 
sure) whipped into shape for 
the Parents’ Party, when the 
audience had already collected 
in the library—a tall, stately 
Christmas tree which came 
all the way from the state of 
Oregon — mountains of toys 
and boxes of food, fruits and 
candies that arrived for our 
families just like an order from 
the corner grocery store—best 
of all, a day of recollection 
just preceding the big rush, 
that made us realize that pray- 
er alone would help bring 
with all the giving, the true 
spirit of Christ. 


TENEMENT FIRES 
KILL MANY 


Yet there were things to 
cool the warmth of our cele- 
bration. Our country was in 
a state of national emergency. 
Our community was incensed 
at yet another big tenement 
fire, which had taken, no one 
knows yet how many lives. 
Mixed with the joys of giving, 
was the realization that 200 
people had been burned out 
of “what they had to caii 
home” at 124 West 31st Street; 
that there probably wasn’t a 
place as good for them, as the 
old thirty-six room hotel, con- 
verted into kitchenettes, that 
had been destroyed by fire. 


refreshments. They were di- 
vided into groups according to 
ages and a staff worker was 
in charge of each group with 
help from volunteers. 

About 50 children attended. 
A big, hearty Santa Claus took 
each child upon his knee, ques- 
tioned him as to his behavior, 
gave a word of advice to be 
good, and a gift to take home. 

The same children had pre- 
viously attended a_ similar 
party given them by a sorority 
at Maryland University on De- 
cember 17. 


| 
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engers. Reading material is so scarce they read 4-year-old news- 


papers. 


Here are some addresses: 


S.S. Washington Crew and Passengers or 
S.S. America Crew and Passengers 


St. Pier 
N. Y. 


S.S. Argentina Crew and Passengers or 
S.S. Brazil Crew and Passengers or 
S.S. Uruguay Crew and Passengers 
Moore-McCormack Lines 

Pier 32, Canal St. 

New York, N. Y. 


Send them to one of the ships of each line. 


If you know ad- 


dresses of other lines and ships, send to them also. 
Sailors need help on long voyages without the sacraments on 


board. 


them. 


They lead a hard, lonely life full of temptations. Pray for 

















eporter 


KITCHENETTE APARTMENT 
FOR SEVEN 


We were all somewhat sub- 
dued, for we had been visiting 
many families. The seeming 
hopelessness of the housing 
situation weighed down on us, 
as it always does, when there 
are calls into homes day by 
day. It is strange how it hits 
you. You’re happy about the 
candies, toys and food you 
have for kids who really need 
them. But it is hard to stifle 
the wish to arrange a _ back- 
yard for the boy who gets a 
sled, or a pleasant place to 
cook the food you bring. And 
you guiltily enjoy the times 
you find to relax or work in 
one room all by yourself. 

I stopped in one afternoon 
to see the S’s. I used to visit 
them often, when James be- 
longed to the Cub Scouts, five 
years ago. They were not poor 
as families go, but one small 
room and a cubby-hole kitchen 
in a tenement off Calumet 
Avenue was home to the family 
of four. Eagerly, I tried help- 
ing Mrs. S. find them another 
place. Her pleasantness and 
ability to manage her family 
with so many obstacles en- 
couraged me. 

Off and on these five years, 
I have tried to help in the 
battle through red tape, land- 
lords and prejudiced neigh- 
borhoods toward a_ decent 
home. But the S’s are still 
in the kitchenette off Calumet, 
and the family has now grown 
to seven. While I marvel at 
the patience of Mrs. S., who 
is still so very pleasant, I try 
to meditate on the fact that 
Christ came into a world where 
there was no room for Him, 
except in a stable. It helps to 
ease the helplessness one feels 
against the prejudice of so 
many “closed” white neighbor- 
hoods. It staves off the irri- 
tation bound to come, when 
you remember that there might 
have been a good public hous- 
ing program. Now, a gain of 
thousands of homes has been 
cut to a net loss of 265; and 
all to keep Negroes from mov- 
ing into areas which are now 
white. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT 
AT CARSON’S 


There were brighter sides, 
however. In Chicagd, we could 
rejoice that Carson, Pirie, Scott 
Company had broken the de- 
partment store tradition by 
hiring colored sales people. Six 
years ago, we were working 
in our small way with a group 
of many community agencies 
to see that just that happened. 
We made no apparent pro- 
gress. This year, through the 
work of many people, and 
primarily Mr. Thomas Colgan 
of the American Friends Com- 
mittee, a large department store 
had an interracial sales’ per- 
sonnel for the first time. The 
integration began on an ad- 
ministrative level early’in the 
fall. By Christmas’ it was 
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WARNING! 


Don't Sign For The Referendum! 


By BETTY SCHNEIDER, Director of Chicago 


NEW COALITION of real 

estate interests, building 
and loan companies, and neigh- 
borhood associations, called the 
Tax-payer’s Referendum Coun- 
cil, is out to put a new block 
in Chicago’s bottle-necked pro- 
gram for public housing. By 
January 15, they hope to have 
the 520,000 signatures needed 
for a housing referendum in 
the spring elections. 

On the surface, the referen- 
dum might seem like a good 
thing, particularly in its em- 
phasis on the democratic pro- 
cess. This was democratically 
done in the bond issue three 
years ago. And this is just 
another angle in the stalling 
process in housing that has 
gone on since the end of the 
war. 

The text of the referendum, 
as it is to appear, “Shall public 
housing be constructed in the 
City of Chicago, which public 
housing is exempt from the 
payment of local taxes or is 
subsidized by the City, State 
or Federal Government,” seems 
clear-cut, yet it is designed 
to confuse. The implication is 
that public housing is a burden 
to the small taxpayer, which 
it is not—and the tax exemp- 


tion mentioned naturally blurs 
the true situation. While pub- 
lic housing is tax exempt, there 
is a service charge paid by the 
housing units to the City Gov- 
ernment. Last year, that serv- 
ice charge was $28,000 more 
than the money that had been 
previously collected in those 
areas for taxes. The tax ex- 
emption plea is a bogie, just 
as is the claim that neighbor- 
hoods decline in value when a 
public housing project moves 
in. Neither can be held up 
by facts in Chicago’s experience. 


LOOKING TO THE REAL 
reasons for the Taxpayer’s Re- 
ferendum Council’s concern, 
we realize that where the re- 
ferendum jhas_ been used 
throughout the country, it has 
led to the complete defeat of 
public housing programs. The 
Council hopes to win its end by 
trying for the support of many 
people who are not against 
public housing, using  con- 
fusion, fear, and dissatisfaction 
with the way the present pub- 
lic housing program has been 
mutilated. 

Naturally it has the approval 
and the backing of the spe- 
cialized interests, who know 
that public housing may even- 


_ 


functioning fully. 

We had a special interest 
in the job situation at Car- 
son’s, for two of our volun- 
teers gained by the change in 
policy. One was Tom Wenig, 
who has had quite a struggle 
because of his ideas on inter- 
racial matters. Living out in 
Park Manor, he found it was 
not always easy to live peace- 
fully in his home community. 
When the neighbors noted a 
guest in his home, who was 
not acceptable to the “lily- 
white” standards of the area, 
there were difficulties. Finally, 
there were theatening letters. 
But they remained only threats 
—and the ideas paid off when 
he went to apply for a holi- 
day job at Carson Pirie’s. He 
was accepted because of his 
interests. And to top it all 
off, the friend who had caused 
the commotion in his neighbor- 
hood also got a job—at Carson, 
Pirie, Scott’s. 


THOMAS CROWE HONORED 


When the Commission on 
Human Relations gave out 
their awards in December, one 
went to Thomas Crowe of the 
Martin P. Lincoln Company, 
who is also president of the 
Catholic Interracial Council. 
We'were pleased, for we could 
write a citation to add to theirs 
on all the helps that Tom has 
given to Friendship House. In 
addition to making all the 
platis-for remodeling our build- 
ing-when we moved from 43rd 
Stréét, Mr. Crowe, in his prac- 
tical way, sent carpenters down 
with all the lumber needed to 


partition the second floor. And 
when the Catholic Interracial- 
ist moved to Chicago last 
month, he again supplied the 
lumber to get the place in 
shape. 


MARTIN PORRES 
LINCOLN CO. 


The name of his company 
gives testimony to Tom’s basic 
interests. I wonder if the 
Commission knew, with us, 
how it originated. It seems 
that the name “Tom Crowe” 
was not suitable to the govern- 
ment when Tom began build- 
ing houses for them on the 
South Side during the war. 
They were afraid it might be 
confused with ‘‘jim-crow.” Tom 
and his sister got together and 
“dreamed up” the name, Mar- 
tin P. Lincoln. Martin P. is 
for Martin de Porres;. and Lin- 
coln is for Abraham, who 
started off a lot of interracial 
work. With such patrons, we’re | 
not surprised at Tom’s suc-| 
cess. | 


FR. THILMAN FOR STAFF 
RETREAT 
Father Vincent Thilman, C. 
S.C. of Notre Dame, Indiana 
will give us our annual staff 
retreat at Childerley, January 
2 to 8. That should be a good 
start to a full; happy 1951. 
We beg your patience, for the 
many “thank you” notes which 
will be left unwritten, until 
after the 8th. The generosity 
of our friends made it possible 
to help many families enjoy 
Christmas. We'll pray that 
God will bless you all. 
—Betty Schneider .. 


| 





Friendship House 


tually send slum rents down 
within reason. It caters to the 
prejudiced fears of white 
neighborhoods and _neighbor- 
hood associations, to whom 
public housing symbolizes Ne- 
groes moving into their com- 
munity. At the same time, 
it is playing for the help of 
Negroes, who are being shoved 
out of their homes by the 
present slum-clearance public 
housing plan, that unrealistic 
compromise which the City 
Council developed last summer, 
and the New York Life Project, 
which has no bearing on the 
case. Most of all, it is cen- 
tering its plea to the small tax- 
payer, with a story that is 
not the complete truth. 

The referendum could be a 
death blow to decent homes 
for poor people in Chicago. 
Your signature on the petition 
for referendum now, could help 
wield that blow. 


As The Jim 


Catholic High Admits Negroes 

Wilmington, Del. — Sale- 
sianum High School for Boys 
was the first non-Negro school 
in Delaware after the Univer- 
sity of Delaware to admit Ne- 
groes. Following this lead at 
least four public and private 
high schools have indicated a 
policy of no segregation. 

Negro Seminary Open 

to Whites 

Bay St. Louis, Miss. — St. 
Augustine’s Seminary now ac- 
cepts white candidates for the 
priesthood. The school’s facul- 
ty of 13 priests includes both 
colored and white. 

Catholic Negro Brother 


Dayton, Ohio — _ Brother 
Matthias Newell, S.M., a native 
of the Canal Zone, is the first 
Negro to devote his life to the 
Society of Mary. He attended 
Xavier University in New Or- 
leans and also St. John’s at 
Collegeville, Minn. 

Jewish Singer Helps 
Catholics 


Harlem Reporter 


Christmas spirit is something 
difficult to define in the rush 
of buying presents, addressing 
cards, being careful to send to 
those from whom you will re- 
ceive; it hides deep underneath 
the department store decora- 
tions and beneath a Santa 
Claus mask. But God is good 
to us and continues to show us 
Himself if we will look. He is 
especially ready to remove the 
coat of His divinity at the 
time of year at which He first 
assumed humanity. 

We had a busy time before 
the Christmas week, Mary Lou 
hostessing in the Clothing 
room where she was bombard- 
ed with packages of toys and 
clothing. Blessed with two 
volunteers who brought their 
cars, we were able to beg 
vegetables from the markets 
for Christmas baskets and for 


the dinner we planned to serve 


NEEDS e* YOUTH 





Crow Flies 


appearance of Eddie Cantor 
netted St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, whose membership is 
predominantly colored, about 
$8,000. 


Interracial Hospital Needs 
Support 


Los Angeles, Cal. — St. 
Augustine - Westview Hospital 
will be a Class A_ general 
hospital to meet the needs of 
everyone in its area which 
comprises Negro, Mexican, 
Oriental and white people. It 
will also furnish opportunity 
for those who are usually not 
permitted because of prejudice 
against them, to serve in the 
fields of medicine, surgery and 
nursing. - 

Originally, Negro physicians 
and dentists raised funds and 
bought the site. Later a Meth- 


o@ist, then an Episcopalian 
sponsorship was secured to- 
wards’ erecting “Westview 


Hospital.”” But sufficient funds 
were not raised. Negro lead- 
ers called on Archbishop Fran- 


Camden, N. J. — A special|cis A. McIntyre and Catholic 





Yes, | would like to help the work of Friendship House 
for the reign of the justice and love of Christ, our Lord. 


Enclosed please find $—————. 
(Please print) 


meee 


Street and Number___ SSS 


Cty = 
State 
Chicago Friendship House 


4233 So. Indiana Ave. 
Chicago 15, Ill. 


Please send check or money order to 
or Harlem Friendship House 


34 W. 135th St., P. O. Box 54 


New York 30, N. Y. 


or 
St. Peter Claver Center 
1513 You St. NW 
Washington 9, D. C. 
or all of them 
A million thanks and God bless you! 
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to our neighbors. Mom Skeete, 
Mrs. Katherine Jenkins, Mrs. 
Lillian Callender and Miss 
Hattie Wilder gave their time 
and effort to cook the turkeys, 
potatoes (white and candied), 
carrots, cabbage with ham that 
formed the basis of the dinner; 
with Waldorf style trimmings 
and a very attractive table ar- 
rangement by Jean Salieut, 
who also helped as the staff 
did with the serving, the din- 
ner was a good one. For a 
short time we feared no guests 
were coming, but they did to 
a number over a hundred. 


We wish to say a general 
and a warm thank-you to all 
those who contributed toys, 
clothing, food, money, help, or 
in any way took part in the 
real joy of trying to serve 
Christ in our neighbors, and 
indeed in trying to serve our 
neighbors as the people they 
are in their own right as men. 


Just the week before, some 
eager Christians from Manhat- 


itanville and from Regis College 
lcame to give parties for chil- 


ren from zero to seven, and 
another for those from seven up. 
For Christmas eve, most of the 
staff atended Mass at Manhat- 
tanville; we were happy to 
have Ethel Small with us, who 
enjoyed the beautiful singing. 
Some of the others attended 
Mass at Resurrection church, 
where fourteen angels, like 
those in Hansel and Gretel, 
walked down the aisle pre- 
ceding a larger angel who car- 
ried the Christ child, Whom 
he placed in the crib, which 
was then blessed by the priest. 


All the cribs in our three 
store fronts are awaiting the 
coming of the Magi (in the 
library window two of them 
are wise enough to have a 
head start). This is a feast 
that fits not only the Gentiles 
but also the interracial aposto- 
late, since Christ revealed Him- 
self at once to His Oriental, 
Negro and Caucasian brothers. 
We all hope and pray that all 
our friends will enjoy the real 
spirit of joy in the coming of 
Christ and through the year 
that the Holy Father has pro- 
claimed a postscript to the 
Holy Year. 
SS 
sponsorship ensued. 

The Franciscan Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart will operate the 
hospital with a staff of Mexi- 
can, Chinese, Negro, Japanese, 
and Filipino physicians. 


Catholics Push Housing 
for Negroes 


Roanoke, Va. — A project 
which will provide homes for 
600 Negroes and 300 whites is 
being pushed by the South- 
western Deanery of the Rich- 
mond Diocesan Council of 
Catholic Women and two Re- 
demptorist Fathers, Father Mec- 
Donald and Fr. Donlan. Fr. 
McDonald declared’ that “slum 
clearance is a moral matter 
because it removes an occasion 
of sin; consequently it is 
the concern of the Church.” 

* * * 


In Virginia a Negro attorney, 
Gregory Swanson, met with 
opposition when he tried to re- 
ceive admittance as a graduate 
student to the University of 
Virginia’s..law school. The 
school’s officials explained that 


(Continued ‘on page 6) 
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CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


MARY THe DAWN 


Mary the Dawn, — Christ the Perfect Day; 

Mary the Gate, — Christ the Heav’nly Way! 
Mary the Root, — Christ the Mystic Vine; 

Mary the Grape, — Christ the Sacred Wine! 
Mary the Wheat-Sheaf, — Christ the Living Bread; 
Mary the Rose-Tree, — Christ the Rose blood-red! 
Mary the Font, — Christ the Cleansing Flood; 
Mary the Chalice, — Christ the Saving Blood! 
Mary the Temple, — Christ the Temple’s Lord; 
Mary the Shrine, — Christ the God adored! 
Mary the Beacon, — Christ the Haven’s Rest; 
Mary the Mirror, — Christ the Vision Blest! 

Mary the Mother, — Christ the Mother’s Son. 


Both ever blest while endless ages run. 


Words and Music fully copyrighted by McLaughlin and Reilly, 
Printed by kind permission of the publishers. 


Boston, Mass. 





As the Jim Crow Flies 
(Cont. ‘from page 5) 


the Virginia constitution for- 
bade it. They ignored the U.S. 
Supreme Court’s decision that 
Negroes must be admitted to 
white colleges when there are 
no equal facilities for Negroes. 
Since the Negro State College 
was not offering the courses 
Swanson desired, he took his 
case to court. A three-judge 
court in Charlottesville ruled 
that in a case such as this the 
Virginia University must ad- 
mit him. University officials 
entered no appeal. Swanson 
had won his ‘case. 


Loyalty Rewarded 


Loyola University of Los 
Angeles recently forfeited a 
football game with Texas West- 
ern College because the Texas 
school would not allow a Negro 
player of Loyola to take part 
in the game. Very Rev. Charles 
S. Casacca, S.J., president of 
Loyola, stated his college had 
no color line and would not 
countenance discrimination. 
The alumni strongly supported 
him. 

Feeling morally bound to pay 

the amount guaranteed to 
Texas Western for the game, 
the Loyola fathers sent them 
a check for $8000. Stanley 
Meyers of Universal pictures 
hurriedly phoned Noah Dietrich 
of Houston who sent another 
_ $8000 back to Loyola. (Drew 
Pearson, NEW ORLEANS 
ITEM, October 27). Some are 
willing to pay the cost of prin- 
ciple, but even then this story 
proved that the Lord takes care 
of His little ones. 


Integration in Southern 
Schools 


Over 1,000 Negroes are at- 
tending classes with white stu- 
dents in the South this seme- 
ster, it is reported in a recent 
survey by the New York Times 
in an article by Benjamin Fine. 
“Greater progress has been 
made in the last two years to- 
ward breaking down segrega- 
tion in higher education than 
at any time since the Civil 
War.” 

Fisk Newmanite Elected 

A Fisk University student 
was elected marshall of the 
Gulf States Province Newman 
Clubs at a convention Novem- 
ber 5 in New Orleans. She 
is Josie Robinson, the only 
Negro officer of the province. 
. Another Negro student was 
nominated for office but de- 







Amen. 
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At Blessed Martin Guild Rev. John LaFarge, S. J. 
Dinners In Madison 


FR. HEITHAUS SHOWS EVILS OF PREJUDICE 


PPROXIMATELY one hun- 

dred and fifty clergy and 
lay people attended the first 
annual dinner of the Blessed 
Martin Guild in Madison, Wis- 
consin, October 29, at St. Paul’s 
University Chapel. The dinner 
was sponsored by Blessed Mar- 
tin House, an interracial center 
in Madison. . 

The main speaker, Rev. 
Claude Heithaus, S.J. of the 
Marquette University faculty, 
was introduced by Rev. Jerome 
J. Hastrich, spiritual director 
of the Guild. 

Father Heithaus spoke chief- 
ly on race prejudice. Pre- 
judice, he said, is not an in- 
herent thing. It is an ar- 
tificiality built up by prejudg- 
ing a thing and letting that 
attitude become a habit. Some 
people are prejudiced against 
certain foods, especially those 
with which they are unfami- 
liar. Prejudices such as these 
against inanimate objects are 
usually harmless, but when 
prejudices concern people, a 
matter of justice is involved. 
Prejudices which result in dis- 
criminating action against a 
particular group of people, 


clined nomination because of 
forthcoming leave for the Ar- 
med Services. 


Colored Police in South 


369 uniformed and 41 plain- 
clothes policemen are mem- 
bers on the force in thirteen 
Southern States, representing 
seventy-seven cities. Of these, 
New Orleans is traditionally 
behind the times with only two 
plainclothesmen. Miami has 39 
and Louisville 21 uniformed 
men, while Atlanta, Savannah, 
Charlotte, Durham, Memphis, 
Houston and Port Arthur all 
number ten or more. (NEW 
SOUTH, Sept.-Oct. 1950). 


causing them to live in 
segregated areas under in- 
human circumstances, are sins 
against justice. Father Hei- 
thaus showed how race pre- 
judice can twist the minds of 
individuals and cause them to 
react violently. One example 
he gave was the case of a ridt 
in Milwaukee in which some 
white residents of a trailer 
camp tried forceably to evict 
a Negro veteran and his family. 
The Negro family who could 
find no other place to live 
had been forced to buy a 
trailer to shelter themselves. 
Through the efforts of Father 
Heithaus, other priests, and 
civic-minded people, the rioters 
were shown their undemocratic 
and unChristian behavior, and 
justice, harmony, and peace 
were established. 

FATHER HEITHAUS pointed 
out the need for everyone to 
examine his own prejudices 
and to weed them out. Then 


AFRICAN CATHOLICS 
STUDY IN USS. 


NEW YORK—Two young 
Catholic priests and a Catholic 
layman from Uganda, Africa, 
are now studying in the United 
States on scholarships obtained 
by Most Rev. Joseph Kiwa- 
nuka, native African Bishop of 
Masaka vicariate during his 
recent visit to this country. 

The priests are Father 
Michael Mugerwa and Father 
Charles Matovu, both of whom 
are completing their studies 
at St. Louis University in St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Joseph Kayagambidda, the 
layman, is studying music at 
Xaxier University, New Or- 
leans, La. 

The are the first Catholic 
Ugandans to come to the Unit- 
ed States for higher education. 


(Cont from. page 1) 


which he speaks fluently. His 
knowledge of the Russian lan- 
guage enables him to get in- 
formation at first hand. .He is 
a genius in action. 


HETHER AS A PRIEST, a 

writer or lecturer, address- 
ing either a group of Jewish 
rabbis, Protestant theologians, 
a college faculty or student 
body, members of the Catholic 
hierarchy or a group of his 
fellow priests, he is just as 
much at home as when speak- 
ing to a N.A.A.C.P. group, the 





by individual and group action, 
such as the Blessed Martin 


Guild, to work for better 
human relations in all fields. 
In his' short introduction 


Father Hastrich explained the 
purpose of Blessed Martin 
House and Guild. The House, 
a project of the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine of 
the Diocese of Madison, was 
begun about three years 
ago, and is staffed by an in- 
terracial group of lay people 
who volunteer their services. 
The purpose is to bring to all 
races and nationalities in the 
Madison area, the Catholic 
truths and social teachings 
with special emphasis on in- 
terracial relations. The House 
provides adult and youth ac- 
tivities, as well as a Catholic 
library and information classes. 

The Blessed Martin Guild 
is made up of lay people and 
clergy who have contributed 
time and money to carry out 
the Center’s activities. 

One project of the Center 
has provided two scholarships 
to Edgewood College to two 
Negro students. The colleZe 
is administrated by the Domi- 
nican Sisters of Sinsinawa. 

The Blessed Martin Guild 
also maintains St. Peter Claver 
House in Beloit, Wisconsin, 
another interracial center. 


by Virginia Lowe 
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as speedily as possible. 





a day? 


3 CHALLENGE TO CATHOLICS 


Many people are of the opinion that the Catholic Church today is the greatest 
single moral force combatting the racist heresy. This may be so, and we should not 
pass lightly over what has been accomplished in recent years. But this achieve- 
ment has been the work of only a small minority in the Church. One wonders what 
would happen if the majority were really aroused and inspired to crush the racist heresy 
We are on the threshold of a vast potential enrichment of 
the Church. Will we meet the challenge of living the Christ-life twenty-four hours 


John J. O’Connor in the INTERRACIAL REVIEW 
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Urban League group or the. 


Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters. But his greatest satis- 
faction is meeting each month 
with the members of the Cath- 


olic Laymen’s Union and the. 


Catholic Interracial Council, as 
both of these organizations 
form important columns in the 
structure of the interracial 
movement. 


For forty of the forty-five 


years since his ordination, he 
has engaged in missionary la- 
bors of one sort or another, 
with the accent on Catholic in- 
terracial cause. He has labored 
in and out of season in inter- 
preting the Catholic program 
of social justice. Between 1937 
and now he has written three 
books, all dealing with the 
Church in its relationship to 
different races: Interracial 
Justice (1937), The Race Ques-< 
tion and the Negro (1943) and 
No Postponement (1950). In 
this last publication he dwells 
especially on the question of 
the moral leadership of the 
United States in world affairs, 
particularly in matters pertaiaf- 
ing to minorities both at home 
and abroad. In addition, he 
has written numerous articles 
for the Interracial Review and 
America interpretive of the so- 
cial encyclicals of the Popes 
and on social justice. 


What was said of the artist, - 


John LaFarge, by one of his 
biographers, may well be said 
of the priest, John LaFarge: 
He is “even tempered to an 
inconceivable degree.... in his 
disapproval as well as in his 
acceptance.... Of course he 
was often severe, but his sever- 
ity itself was shaded and toned 


....His respect for the in- 
dividuality of any man great 
or small, lay deep, and I may 
even say, had about it some- 
thing of gentleness, of tender- 
ness.” 

In this brief sketch of the 
life and labors of Father John 
LaFarge, one gets a birdseye 
view of what one of the many 
Catholic priests is doing to 
help make this a better world 
for all of us to live in. It is 
too early to appraise the full 
value of his contribution. But 
the expansion of this great 
Catholic Interracial Movement 
will serve as a monument to 
the great labors of this zealous 
son of Saint Ignatius — Ad 
Majorem Dei Gloriam. — 
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FITTING GOD INTO THE 
THE PICTURE—Mary Lewis 
Coakley—Bruce, 2.50 


This is a beginner’s book in 
spirituality. Many books are 
written for those who have al- 
ready started along the road 
that leads to God but very 
few ever written for the per- 
son who wishes to progress 
spiritually but who does not 
know exactly where to begin. 

Primarily it is a book for 
women, but the basic princi- 
ples that are set forth are ap- 
plicable to both sexes and the 
author shows how the minute 
annoyances as well as the big 
events of a person’s life can 
be turned into profit on the 
spiritual ledger if they are 
accepted as the will of an all 
wise and loving God. 

First and foremost it is a 
book for lay people, illustrated 
with day to day examples of 
the ordinary things that hap- 
pen to anyone, either married 
or single, who is living in the 
world. Secondly, it is an Amer- 
ican book, set against the 
background of an average 
American life, so the reader 
is not forced to take the meat 
of the book and translate it 
into his own terms, as is so 
often the case with the spirit- 
ual books translated from an- 
other language. 

One of the most interesting 
points that the book deals 
with is the problems arising 
from mixed marriages. Mrs. 
Coakley is very competent in 
dealing with this problem, be- 
cause she contracted a mixed 
marriage, and, although she 
claims no credit at -all, one 
cannot help suspecting that 
she was the main instrument 
used by God in bringing her 
husband to the Faith. Outlined 
in the book are the various 
techniques that are helpful in 
interesting people in the Faith 
as well as those which have 
proved themselves to be fatal 
as far as conversions are con- 


. cerned. 


Mrs.- Coakley also stresses 
very strongly the point that 
an increase of spirituality does 
not mean a rejection of the 
world and a retreat into an 
ivory~ tower where one can 
wrap the mantle of “religios- 
ity” around one’s’ shoulders 
and never let the rude reali- 
ties of life jar one’s sensibili- 
ties. Rather, putting on the 
new man” implies~an ever 
deeper penetration into the 
sorrows and problems that ex- 
ist everywhere today, and the 
“little way” she sets forth is 
designed to give a person the 
spiritual insight to recognize 
these problems when they 
arise and give him enough de- 
tachment from the things of 
the world to see them in their 
proper relation to the eternal. 

This reviewer found two 
faults in the book—the first 
is that no mention was given 
to the ever increasing problem 
of spiritual direction for the 
laity and the necessity for 
seeking such direction. The 
second point is that, while the 
ideas and suggestions are ex- 
cellent, the actual construct- 
ion and writing of the book 
fails to do them justice. It is 
the author’s first book and we 
hope that her future offerings 
will live up to the promise 
that has been shown in this 
one, — 

by Sheila Mac Gill 
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CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


BEYOND HUMANISM.... 
(Cont. from page 1) 

al Sin, speaks of ‘this “divide 
and conquer” view as a mis- 
taken notion that, by Original 
Sin, the faculties were harm- 
ed individually and therefore 
can be remedied without the 
necessary cooperativeness be- 
tween them. 

Herbert Read and other hu- 
manists have pointed out the 
great need at this tragic time 
for a plan of education aimed 
at bulwarking the person 
against an environment which 
would turn him, intended to 
be a scientist-artist, into an 
encyclopedia-robot—at least in 
the name of good paganism. 
It is heartening, therefore, to 
find Mr. Ryan, in the name of 
Christianity, devoting consid- 
erable emphasis to develop- 
ment of that cognitive sense 
(intuition) which has been 
cherished always by those men 
who have seen man most deep- 
ly (Blake, Newman, Kierke- 
garde, for example). The need 
for it can be heard in the de- 
nunciations of Eric Gill a- 
gainst ‘art-nonsense,” in the 
pounding veins of D.H. Law- 
rence, in the weeping of the 
Existentialists over the atro- 
phy of man’s awareness of 
himself. If some may not like 
the concrete examples Mr. 
Ryan offers as possible means 
to bridging the gap between 
piety and skill, they must at 
least look upon them as a sin- 
cere (and rare—for such con- 
creteness) attempt to answer 
a most discouraging problem. 

Scientist - Artist - Hero 
Needed 

But, of course, these men I 
have mentioned in speaking of 
the cognitive sense were more 
than I fear most would take 
“scientist - artist’ — although 
that is intended in its full 
sense—to mean. As Mr. Ryan 
points out, there can be no 
scientist-artist. At least in our 
time, there can only be the 
“scientist - artist - hero”’. The 
moral virtues must be ~ inte- 
grated with the intellectual 
virtues, and in view of the 
present pressure in every quar- 
ter of our environment against 
such integration, the accom- 
plishment of it must be heroic 
or not at all. In his chapter on 
“The Requirements of Morale 
Building,” the author analyzes, 
with keen psychological insight, 
the hypnosis exerted by evil on 
men in our _ socio-economic 
system. Sound morale — the 
necessary condition of good 
and sincere work—depends on 
sound spirituality. But the spir- 
ituality into which a thousand 
sources of propaganda around 
us would draw us is a sterile 
spirituality built on false hope 
and increasing, rather than 
diminishing, the shattering 
effects of Original Sin, which 
are to be mourned even by 
those interested only in good 
craftsmanship. 

“No man’s powers work to- 

gether easily and harmon- 

iously. And it is now doubly 
difficult for him to make 
them do so inasmuch - as 
other men, so-called leaders, 
have learned, for selfish rea- 
sons, how to rob him of 
self-control, luring him or 
hypnotizing him into doing 
their will impulsively and 

-unthinkingly. Unconsciously 

he is being “conditioned” 

to act not from the highest 
motives...but from the low- 





.est. And the greatest art— 
or even good work—can 
never be produced by men 
so motivated.” 

Natural Morality Not Enough 


Natural morality—the mor- 
ality of the good pagan—is not 
enough to sustain man in the 
midst of such pervasive and 
persuasive evil. The only mor- 
ality which will sustain him, 
even on the natural level, is 
a morality based on a Hope 
which transcends altogether 
the immediate system in which 
he lives and works. Otherwise, 
not believing in his heart that 
there is for him a reward in 
another world, he 


“becomes extremely anxious 
to enjoy in this world as 
much security, as many crea- 
turely goods, and as much 
inner peace as_ possible.” 


As Eric Gill noted, the say- 
ing “Eat, drink, and be merry,” 
is open to a variety of inter- 
pretations, and although the 
good pagan humanist does not 
think that man’s __ greatest 
achievement is to eat and 
drink and revel as much as 
possible, the object he sets up 
for education—to teach us to 
know and control ourselves so 
that we may enjoy life as 
much as_ possible — really 
amounts to the same philoso- 
phy. And this philosophy will 
not prove very effective of 
high morale in a system where 
even the “well-intentioned and 
brilliant have become enthrall- 
ed by the Prince of Darkness, 
to their ultimate bondage and 
destruction.” What is needed, 
if morale is to sustained with- 
in the system itself, and the 
system is to be changed by the 
person rather than the person 
by the system, is a Belief and 
a Hope which goes beyond the 
present environment entirely. 

(It would be well to point 
out here that, although Mr. 
Ryan’s book is a suggestion to 
Catholic educators and teach- 
ers in particular, it is very ob- 
vious, or should be, that it ap- 
plies, in its fundamentals, “to 
all who have an eschatologi- 
cal and theistic point of view. 
Grace is no formality.) 


Inspired by the Unssen 


What we must really .train 
the student to be is, in Mr. 
Ryan’s. words,. a“priest-pro- 
phet-maker-ruler.” Any great 
work in the seen world is ul- 
timately inspired by the un- 
seen world. All things are 
fundamentally liturgical and 
must be treated as sacraments 
as well as realities in them- 
selves if they are to be treated 
properly. This truth is implied 
in all the suggestions Mr. Ryan 
makes, from those on the Fine 
Arts— 

“We must see them as 

courses in which students 

are trained to respond to the 
beauty of the truths of wis- 
dom and to act on them ha- 
bitdally, almost subconsci- 
ously. We must therefore 
take careful heed that every 
work of art studied in these 
courses be analyzed to de- 
termine just how much wis- 
dom it does contain; just 
how beautiful its truth real- 
ly appears in the light of 
Christian Revelation; just 
how beautiful the artist pre- 
senting it would wish us to 
consider it, and how he 
would like us to act upon it; 
what persons, things, codes 
of conduct he wishes us to 
feel for and to feel against, 
and, in either case, how sent- 
imentally; what codes he is 
slighting or causing us to 
disprize by not even men- 


Negro Specialist’s Autobiography 
(Cont. from page 1) 


to higher skills and a desire to alleviate pain is considered 
more important than a Nordic appearance. 
CAFE ENTERTAINER 

FORTUNATELY, Dr. Peyton possesses musical as well as 
medical ability so through his long and far-flung research for 
knowledge he has been able to support his family and himself 
by singing and playing the piano in cabarets, night clubs, and 
swank restaurants. During his engagements in European 
capitals he met many of the great and near great in cafe society 
and he found, as many another talented Negro has, that music 
is a key which unlocks doors otherwise inexorably closed to 
him. Where he could not hope to penetrate as a doctor of 
medicine his rendition of “Star Dust” or “Smoke Gets in Your 
Eyes” made him a welcome guest. 

JIM CROW COSTS BILLIONS 

Writing in a somewhat uneven style, Dr. Peyton is most 
effective when he drops the bantering and chatty style he 
uses through much of his saga and writes seriously of his pro- 
fessional aims and of the overall picture of the medical harm 
wrought by segregation and discrimination. He quotes Henry 
Luce’s estimate that discriminatory practices cost America 
over four billion dollars annually. He singles out for analysis 
the hardships the Negro physician encounters with their cor- 
responding damaging effect on the entire commonwealth. He 
shows the struggle to obtain interneships at general hospitals, 
the rare opportunities for continued association with outstand- 
ing medical leaders, the rejection or ignoring of articles sub- 
mitted for publication in professional journals, the lack of 
recognition of medical meetings, and the inability to partake in 
the informal and informative round table discussions following 
those sessions. He deplores, also, the non-use of findings of 
Negro doctors in two specific fields—tuberculosis and venereal 
diseases—twin scourges of the impoverished and badly housed 
of all races. 

TRAVEL PLEASURES 

Apart from the thought-provoking undertones of “Quest 
for Dignity,” the reader will enjoy the chronicle of the Peyton 
travels. The author has an untiring joie de vivre and an eye 
for detail. Paris especially enchants him and parts of his 
narrative thereof remind one vaguely of James Weldon John- 
son. Enough of a gourmet to appreciate fine food and good 
wine, he waxes nostalgic over the memory of the Swiss custom 
of serving hot chocolate on cool evenings, a shared bottle of 
Frascati wine, an unforgettable and legendary Trinidad plant- 
er’s punch. When he writes of Brazil and its environs he really 
lets out all the stops. His picture of the splendors of sea, sky 
and mountain, the easy friendliness of the people, and the 
complete lack of race prejudice should cause a rush on all 
South American travel agencies. 

CONVERSION TO CATHOLICISM 

At the risk of seeming either naive or captious or both, 
this reviewer was a little disappointed by Dr. Peyton’s dismissal 
of his own and his family’s conversion in two short paragraphs. 
By contrast he devotes more than three pages to a description 
of his visit to the luxurious French chateau of Josephine Baker. 
Not that every third product of the printer’s press can be a 
“Seven Storey Mountain” nor every convert a Thomas Merton! 
Still, it does seem slightly out of scale. 

“WE CAN BE FRIENDS” 

In these hate-filled days any book that pleads for fellow- 
ship is a bright spot in the surrounding gloom. Particularly 
welcome then is “Quest for Dignity” because its creator is a 
cultivated Christian gentleman, of great resolution and courage 
who eloquently, by his life and in his prelude begs,”.... In 
your daily contacts, with people of color whether in church, 
train, hospital, restaurant, or theatre, on board ship or on the 
farm, among the rich or poor, will you say, “We can be 
friends?” 





two passages above, to give the 
reader of this review at least 
a slight idea of the practical 
detail into which the author 


tioning them; to which of 
the virtues, from the theo- 
logical on down, would it 
dispose us (or not); and 


which of the Fruits [of the 
Holy Ghost] would it aid us 
to produce? Since every lie 
contains a grain of truth, to 
what extent can this or that 
work of art be used by us 
to help ourselves in the ap- 
preciating of that grain.” 
—to those on academic 
Science— 
“.,.Since the primary gen- 
eral object of the course is 
to enable the student to ac- 
quire as much wisdom as 
possible—that is, to increase 
his ability to appreciate ul- 
timate truths and act in ac- 
cordance with them habit- 
ually, so as to live as God 
wills him to—it is not to be 
considered in any sense a 
digression when he is shown 
the philosophic and relig- 
ious implication of every 
truth he masters—” 
(I intentionally quoted at 
some length in the first of the 





always goes in explaining his 
suggestions.) 

In The Idea of .a Catholic 
College, Mr. Ryan presented 
the thesis that Catholic Col- 
leges must become more Cath- 
olic, that religion should not 
be a passive adjunct, but a 
radical element in shaping the 
substance and form of teach- 
ing. His present work is a 
further presentation of the 
same thesis and a fuller ex- 
planation of the way in which 
the shaping might be done. This 
shaping would be aimed at 
turning out students who would 
do what they could to “form 
a society in which all men will 
pursue their work as a kind 
of vocation, in a spirit of sac- 
rificial charity that will impel 
them not only to sacramenta- 
lize all things and bring them 
to a head in Christ, but to do 
this as well, as artistically, as 
possible.” 



















CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


Staffworker's Pilgrimage 


Part 3 


ROM ASSISI I went back 

to Rome to pick up my 
other bag for which I had lost 
the check. The attendant let 
me look for the bag. The tag 
matched the one on my first 
bag so he took me to an of- 
ficial who was in despair at 
my lack of Italian on such a 
hot day. Finally a man who 
spoke French asked me to 
write down the contents of the 
bag. The official enjoyed my 
attempt at a list in Italian, 
especially “a black dress in 
two parts.” When I showed 
him that, he was content and 
I departed for Genoa. 


En route to Genoa I met a 
young radio officer who was 
just coming back from his first 
voyage. He liked the program 
of the Voice of America but 
preferred the British to the 
American accent. 


In Genoa, after a night in 
a stuffy hotel room near the 
station and Mass in an old 
church in a steep alley, I went 
to the American Express of- 
fice. Parked almost in front 
was the bus of the Harlem 
Globetrotters. This team has 
helped to make basketball 
popular in many countries. 
They say it is becoming more 
popular than bullfighting in 
Spain. 


An old Genoese sailor was 
seeing his nephew’s Greek wife 
off to Marseilles on the sta- 
tion platform. He liked the 
United States, especially the 
good cheap shoes. When the 
train pulled in he jumped on, 
spry as a cricket, and saved 
us two seats. Lia, born in 
the Greek island of Rhodes 
of Italian descent, borrowed 
my National Geographic map 
of Europe and pointed out her 
travels which rivaled Ulysses, 
hitting most of the countries 
on the Mediterranean. She gave 
me a rosary from the Holy 
Land and I gave her one from 
Loreto. 

The Riviera was certainly 
a beautiful example of God’s 
handiwork. The Cote d‘Azur 
with its beautiful bluish-green 
and purple water and the Cote 
Rouge with its warm red rocks 
were lined with lovely flowers 
and pastel villages. But I hate 
to think of what might have 
happened if Padre Pio had 
seen some of the costumes. 


I“ MARSEILLES I stayed at | 


a little hotel near the Can- 
nebiere, a famous and beauti- 
ful street. Next morning I 
found out at a big church the 
address of Pere Loew who 
wrote “Mission to the Poorest’.’ 
I got a trolley near the old 
harbor and went out there. 
Pere Loew was not there but 
I met one of his Dominican 
co-workers. He said they didn’t 
have evening Mass every Sun- 
day but only when the dock- 
workers had to work during 
morning Mass howrs. He was 
waiting for a wedding party. 
There were booklets contain- 
ing the nuptial Mass at each 
seat. Quite a program of study 
clubs was posted in the ves- 
tibule. Inside there were four 
huge murals, modern in de- 
sign, on the left wall of the 
church. Nearest the altar were 
shown workmen of different 
races and nations against a 
background of factory chim- 
neys. Beneath it said, “Through 
Christ let us build worldwide 


brotherhood. Neither color, 
nor race, nor frontier shall se- 
parate us.” Next was a young 
redheaded mother smiling at 
her cookstove, ~ stirring its 
steaming pots. Two children 
were running to the window 
to welcome their father who 
was opening the gate, coming 
home from work. A bottle of 
wine was on the table. Under- 
neath it said, “And you, O 
mothers, it is your untiring 
love which makes men of 
your little ones and a happy 
home of your family house.” 
The third picture showed men 
straining to push a heavy rail- 
way car of stone. In the back- 
ground was Christ bowed un- 
der His cross. The legend ran, 
“Come to me, you who are 
troubled because life is a 
heavy burden, for I will give 
you strength and _ courage.” 
Not rest because there is no 
rest for these poor. The 
fourth picture shows a young 
workman with a cap on his 
head. He has a half loaf of 
bread in his hand and a bottle 
of wine sticking out of his bag. 
He is looking at a poor old 
woman leaning against a wall 
with a halo of light around 
her. The words were, “What- 
ever you do to the least of 
these, you do it to Me.” 
These pictures must be very 
effective, in bringing Christ 
into their own lives. 

In the afternoon I went to 
Lia’s home and saw her lively 
little son. We had a good Ital- 
ian dinner al fresco in the 
shade of the stucco house and 
its fruit trees. It was very 
peaceful looking out past the 
ripe figs to the mountains. 
Like most of the Italians I 
met, the people here were 
looking forward to going to 
the United States or asking 
about relatives already there. 

AT SUNSET everyone seem- 
ed to have the same*desire to 
take a ride around the Cor- 
niche so the trolleys were 
crowded. But the coast with 
its tremendous cliffs and the 
huge church of Notre Dame 
de la Garde was worth the 
difficulties. 

Next morning after Mass I 
lugged my bag up the tre- 
mendous stairs to the Mar- 
seilles railroad station and took 
a train for Hendaye, thinking 
it was on the road to Barce- 
lona which I wanted to travel 
by daylight. But when I heard 
the train was going to Car- 
cassonne I knew something 
was not quite right. So I looked 
up Hendaye on my good fri- 
end, the map, and sure enough 
it was on the Atlantic coast. 
So I got off the express at 
Narbonne and got a rattly 
little local to the border of 
France, Cerbere. No train was 
crossing the border so I spent 
a very pleasant night at a 
hotel . overlooking the high 
cliffs with people bathing near 
the little beaches at each cove. 
There was plenty of hot water 
so I could wash everything 
washable. I had a _ London 
Times which I read on the 
balcony of my room, enjoying 
its personals on the front page. 

The little white church near 
the fishing harbor had no 7 
o’clock Mass nor was. the 
Blessed Sacrament there. 
After I crossed the border 
through a tunnel to Port. Bou 
in Spain I found the church 
there locked. There weren’t 
enough priests, they said, since 
so many had been killed in 


OUR LADY OF MONTSERRAT 


THE END OF THE LINE 
By James Guinan 


I pray you may not think of you but HiM 
And scorn the thrills of all life’s AreA 
Let not desire your childlike vision MaR 
Nor peace, nor fame, nor fortune seek, for ¥ 


Shall give thee all thy needs. 


MariA 


Is the name in which you conquer siN 


Lay waste thyself in seeking what is HiS 
Spend all thou hast nor look thou fer a feE 
Love every man, the good, the egocentriC 
Cherish every land, from Maine to far PerU 
Employ the genius of man’s hand to baR 


The devil and his works. 


Fight well, and 1 


Shall come at last to lead you past the piT 
To join the fulness of His CharitY 


Dr. Ralph Bunche Wins 


Nobel Peace 


Oslo, Norway—Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche, the first Negro to win 
the Noble Peace prize, for 
his work as United Nations 
mediator in the Palestine war, 
received $31,774. King Haakon 
and other members of the Nor- 
wegian royal family witnessed 
the presentation by a parlia- 
mentary committee in Oslo 
University’s largest hall, filled 
to capacity by prominent Nor- 
wegians, Americans and others, 
including a party of American 
Negroes. 

In his lecture, Dr. Bunche 
stated: “There must be an 
awakening to the incontestable 
fact that the far away, little 
known and little understood 
peoples of Asia and Africa, 


the Civil War. 

The church near the station 
in Barcelona had plain glass 
to replace the windows which 
had been smashed during ‘the 
Civil War as high as stones 
could be thrown. A pillar hold- 
ing the canopy over the high 
altar had been half destroyed. 
It seemed more shocking than 
the many bombed churches I 
had seen because it had been 
done deliberately by people 
who should have been Cath- 
olics. 

AT THE PENSION where 
I stayed I discovered the cus- 
tom of clapping the hands in- 
stead of knocking. At night 
you call a night watchman to 


Prize 


who constitute the majority 
of the world’s population, are 
no longer passive and no lon- 
ger to be ignored.” 

As to holding of colonies Dr. 
Bunche remarked, “There must 
be a liquidation of colonial- 
ism,” and added that “the West 
must learn how to win the 
trust and friendship of down- 
trodden people.” 

“There is room in_ the 
world for both capitalism and 
communism and all grada- 
tions of them, provided only 
that neither system insists upon 
pursuing an aggressively im- 
perialistic course... May there 
be in our time at long last, 
full peace,” Dr. Bunche said 
at the end of his address. 


your house by clapping the 
correct number of times. In 
these quiet streets it works. 
The maid wanted to be called 
by three claps. It seemed to 
give an Arabian Nights’ flavor 
to life. The night watchman 
rebuked me for using the 
knocker on the door when I 
came in from Mass. I did feel 
as if I were disturbing the 
neighborhood. But we made 
up later. When I said I was 
afraid I wouldn’t be able to 
visit Our Lady of the Pillar 
at his home town of Saragoza 
he gave me a well-worn pic- 
ture of her with a lovely hymn 
on the back. Later I heard him 
tell the proprietor that I was 
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Miss U. Editor 


(Cont, from page 3) 


I think that their reaction to 
such a masterpiece of stupidity 
and lack of reasoning as the 
recent editorial should have 
been carried on in a more 
diplomatic manner.” — Proby 
Griffin, University of Missis- 
sippi. ‘ 

“You’re nothing but a low- 
down, n r-loving, small 
town hick... you stooped to 
a low level when you made 
the statement you did about 
n s going to the Ole Miss 
law school. You should be 
run right out of the, state. 
Why don’t you come out and 
say you're on the side of Mr. 
Stalin and the rest of his 
stooges?”—An Ole Miss alum- 
nus. 

“This is to let you know 
that I agree wholeheartedly 
with your editorial. on the Ne- 
gro question... it is about 
time somebody had the courage 
to say the things you said. 
Almost everyone I have talked 
with agrees with you, but 
until now, they have almost 
been afraid to express their 
{opinions in public.” — Meg 
Holmes, University, Miss. 

“Feel that you rendered a 
public service by giving in- 
formation on Supreme Court 
decisions in your editorial. 
Think appropriate that a stu- 
dent editor should introduce 
new ideas or do we have free- 
dom of speech in Mississippi? 
Regret reaction and hope it 
will be shortlived.” Mrs. 
Pauline McReynolds, Stark- 
ville, Miss. 

“The report of your editorial 
carried in this morning’s Com- 
mercial Appeal prompts me to 
write you. Your editorial is 
rational and, I think, expresses 
the correct view of the matter. 
I am quite sure the editorial 
is being roundly condemned 
and many of your friends, 
whose opinion you respect, are 
probably very critical of you 
...If you are depressed or 
disturbed by some of the bad 
things that your friends and 
others say about you, take off 
a half an hour and go to the 
library and read Emerson’s es- 
say on heroism. It is some- 
thing that no man of strong 
will can read without being 
strengthened by it. It may be 
of further consolation to hear 
from one who has had con- 
siderable. experience that right 
usually comes right and no 
man is ever permanently 
harmed by expressing, a sin- 
cerely held opinion.”—Lucius 
E. Burch Jr., attorney, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
ssiphianhivehemmngnsammiiieamsmneeissinis ie 
a Christian. High praise for 
an American! 

The Benedictine monastery 
of Montserrat came next. I 
went by bus all the way. One 
can go up the mountain by 
cog railway or a car swing- 
ing on a cable. The monastery 
is on a high mountain with a 
background of tremendous na- 
tural stone pillars. The church 
was full ‘for a solemn high 
Mass welcoming five new Ben- 
edictines into the community. 
The boys’ choir has been fam- 
ous since the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Very devout pilgrims fil- 
ed up stairs behind the high 
altar to venerate the Black Ma- 
donna and Child. Many fam- 
ilies live or vacation near the 
monastery. It was amazing to 
see the number of people who 
came to this barren spot so 
far off the beaten track. 





